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2 nd Lit. 
oseph C. Rodriguez 


US. Army 


Medal of Honor 


Saw YARDS TO GO. From 
atop the hill, near Munye-ri, Korea, the enemy 
suddenly opened up a withering barrage. The 
squad was caught; Red mortars began zero-ing 
for the kill. Lieutenant Rodriguez (then Pfc., 
with only seven months service) broke loose 
and dashed up the fire-swept slope, throwing 
grenades. Disregarding the fire concentrated 
on him, he wiped out three foxholes and two 
gun emplacements. Alone, he accounted for 15 
enemy dead, led the rout of the enemy, and 
saved the lives of his squad. 


“When you have to take chances to reach an 
objective, that’s O.K.,” says Lieutenant Rod- 
riguez. “But when you can find a surer way to 
your goal, so much the better. 


“That’s why I was glad when I heard that peo- 
ple like you own nearly 50 billion dollars in 
U. S. Defense Bonds. I believe that a strong, 
peaceful America is our objective. And the sure 
way to reach it is through backing our strength 
with your strength by investing in Bonds!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds 
bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, com- 
pounded semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 
months and is higher in the early years. 2) All ma- 
turing E Bonds automatically go on earning after ma- 
turity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start 
investing in better-paying United States Series E De- 
fense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 


you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


Peace is for the strong! 


For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Joun C. Hume In broncho-pneumonia, bulbar polio, and other diseases, super- 
moist air aids treatment. A new machine for providing it is now 
getting its first big test in the Texas polio epidemic. 
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site tecnw ants SHOULD OUR POLITICAL PARTIES BE OVERHAULED?....... 
Malcolm Moos 8 
. Ropert H. Roy There are those who say that our two-party system no longer ade- 


a quately represents the many shades of political opinion in America. 
nagiadadiaite : An election-month review of an important issue. 
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A JUNGLE GROWS IN JERSEY. 
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¥ CorBin GWALTNEY Southern New Jersey actually sports a real jungle these days. It is 
fe Editor the by-product of a Hopkins man’s solution of a stubborn problem: 
‘ Eien B. Watson getting rid of twelve million gallons of water a day. 
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There has been a lot of talk lately about the moral standards of the 
- + t country’s youth. Here, in text and pictures, is a discussion of how 
Johns } lopkips one group is making its code of honor work. 
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THE COVER 


Gene Sekulow, pictured in Lev- 
ering Hall in the photograph on 
this month’s cover, is chairman 
of the student Honor Commis- 
sion at Johns Hopkins. Student 
honor has become a subject of 
much discussion lately, and on 
page 14, at the request of The 
Johns Hopkins Magazine, Mr. Se- THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE is published monthly from October to June inclusive by the Johns 
kulow answers questions about Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Subscription, $1.00 per year; single copies, 15 cents. Entered as 
the Honor System at Johns second-class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Maryland, under the Act of March 3, 1879. EDITORIAL 
Hopkins. OFFICE: The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. ADVERTISING OFFICE: H. Addison 
, , Campbell, advertising manager, Room 1717, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Notice of change of ad- 

Photograph by Werner Wolf dress should reach the magazine at least thirty days before the publication date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. When ordering a change of address, please enclose your present address label or a copy of it. 
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PASS ASS ASS ASP ASS ASP 


Time to order 
these Hopkins gifts 
for CHRISTMAS 


HANDSOME TRAY AND WASTEBASKET 

.. with Hopkins seal or Gilman Hall in 
full color (tell which design wanted). Black 
background, gold trim. The tray, $4.50; bas- 
ket, $4.50. $8.50 a set. Postpaid. 


T-SHIRTS FOR SMALL FRY —just like those 


Hopkins men wear. Come in sizes 2, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 16. Each, $1.25. ZELAN JACKETS—Navy 
with gold lette-s. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Each, $4.25. 


J OHN S HOPRiws 


HOPKINS 
banner, $2.25 postpaid. 
Mail orders carefully filled: all postpaid 


The HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 


HOMEWOOD-BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


Md. residents please add 2 per cent sales tax 


BANNERS & PENNANTS—with 


seal in handsome official colors. Pennant, $1.50; 
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EDITORS’ 


AN INFORMAL 


This issue will reach some readers on 
the eve of the presidential election. It 
will not reach others until after the 
ballot-counting is over and the partisans 
of either Ike or Adlai have already begun 
the quadrennial rite of trying to explain 
why their man lost. 

But whenever you have a chance to 


| read it, you will find Professor Malcolm 


Moos’ thoughtful article on the present 
state of the political-party system in 
America, which appears on page 8, a 
highly provocative analysis. The ques- 
tions which it considers will be just as 
pertinent two and four years from now 
as they are today. 

The article is an adaptation of several 
sections of Dr. Moos’ new book, Politics, 
Presidents, and Coattails, which the 
Johns Hopkins Press is publishing this 
fall. ‘Untold members of our citizenry,” 
Professor Moos feels, “in the words of 
Mr. Dooley ‘await with bated breath 
th’ thrillin’ news fr’m th’ first precinct 
iv the foorth ward iv Sheboygan, Wis.’ ” 
Confident in this belief, Dr. Moos says, 
he offers his book to “all who have a 
critical interest in political behavior.” 

Judging from the numbers of people 
who evidently rediscovered, during the 
1952 campaign and with the aid of tele- 
vision, how intensely interesting politics 
can be, that must include a great many 


os 


Although you would never detect it 
in his objective treatment of politically 
warm subjects, Dr. Moos is a Republi- 
can himself. In July he was an alternate 
delegate to the GOP convention from 


of us. 


Maryland. 

Like many delegations, the Maryland 
group called on General Eisenhower, 
but Dr. Moos missed connections some- 
where and was late. When he finally 
did rush in, Maryland’s Governor Theo- 
dore McKeldin pulled him up to the 
general and said, ‘‘ Mr. President, here’s 
another of our people. I want you to 
meet Malcolm Moos. He is a professor 
at Johns Hopkins.” 

‘Professor of what?” Ike asked. 

“Political science,’ Dr. Moos said. 

Eisenhower, according to a newspaper 


NOTES 


REPORT 


report, stuck out his hand and shook 
the professor’s with special gusto. 
“You’ve got a student,” he said. 


CSD 


We are in receipt of a press release 
from the Polish Embassy in Washing- 
ton, which, of course, is Iron Curtainish 
in its outlook on things. Nothing in the 
release seemed to concern us, and we 
the 
basket when we came across something 
that gave us pause. 

Buried in a list of awards to various 


were about to toss it in waste- 


people (for such things as ‘distinguished 
“outstanding 
and 
a painting by eight artists entitled “May 


work on behalf of peace,’ 
contributions to social welfare,” 


Day’) was one to a professor for a 
book we might like to read someday. 
Memories of a Cellulose Factory, it is 


CLeAre 


It isn’t our custom, as regular readers 
of The Johns Hopkins Magazine may 
’ the 


picture stories which appear in these 


called. 


have realized by now, to “‘stage’ 


pages. In fact, so convinced are we that 
the real thing invariably surpasses a 
put-up job that we even have a stern 
rule against using a retouch pencil. We 
like to show things as they really are. 

Which is all by way of getting around 
to admitting that this month’s picture 
story is a fabrication. It had to be, be- 
cause it illustrates something which in 
real life no outsider is ever allowed to 
see: the workings of the Johns Hopkins 
Honor System in those rare cases when 
a student goes wrong and cheats. 

This is a story which we have wanted 
to pass along to our readers for a long 
time, since it is a highly heartening 
example of student self-government in 
action. But the Hopkins Honor Com- 
mission protects the identity of an ac- 
cused student scrupulously. There was 
no way for us to picture the process 
except to make up a fictitious case, find 
someone to take the part of a cheater, 
and act out the whole thing. 

With the cooperation of many stu- 
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dents, that is exactly what was done. 
The result appears on page 14 and might 
even have fooled us, had we not been 
in on it all. Even the newspaper pictured 
on page 17 was made up specially for 
the occasion. But it, like every other 
detail, is a faithful facsimile of the real 


thing. 


Incidentally, if anyone recognizes the 
“John Doe” of the Honor System story 
(he is a well-known man around town 
and though his face never appears in the 
article his crew-cut is likely to be a 
dead giveaway), molest him not. We 
know for sure—despite the rascal that 
our story makes him out to be—that 
he is trustworthy, loyal, and not in the 
least criminally inclined. 

Best sellers: Since Dr. Clarence D. 
Long’s article on academic salaries 
(“Nothing to Lose but Their Brains’) 
appeared in our June issue—later to be 
digested in Time Magazine—hardly a 
day has passed without our finding a 
request for extra copies in the morning 
mail. University presidents and trustees 
from all over the country have been the 
best customers, confirming a fact which 
has long been pretty evident: that the 
subject of the article is one that has 
been giving a good deal of concern to 
just about everyone connected with the 
academic world or interested in it. 

Our very best seller in recent months, 
however, has been “‘The New Authori- 
tarianism,’’ the article by Professor 
George Boas which we published last 
May. We have filled orders for hundreds 
of copies of the issue in which the article 
appeared and have run off two editions 
of reprints totaling nearly two thousand 
copies. Both supplies sold out fast, and 
on our desk at this moment is an urgent 
request that we reprint more. 


CATS 


Devoted friends of this University 
may be glad to know that they can now 
travel from New York to Washington 
without once leaving Johns Hopkins. 
For several months, a super-deluxe par- 
lor car bearing that name has run be- 
tween the two cities on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s new and streamlined 
“Congressional.” 
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|Hlolida ys! 


For holiday gifts to the Hop- 
kins man, for holiday enter- 
taining in the festive days 
ahead, there are few more ap- 
propriate choices than this 
handsome glassware with the 
gold-and-sable University 
seal. It is exclusive with us. 
For delivery by Christmas, 
early ordering is advised. 





Handsome glasses with the Hopkins seal: 
Highball and martini sizes 
Old fashioned glasses 

(Each style comes in dozen lots) 


Cocktail shaker eros 


. $4.50 doz. 
. $4.25 doz. 


——> 
Ceramic beer mugs...... white with seal in 


full color $3.00 each 


Mail orders carefully filled: all postpaid 


Ma, residents please add 2 per cent sales tax 
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eS < DOCTOR MAKES DISCOVERY 
"@ A leading medical man reports that the MARCO POLO SHOP 


pie re has solved his gift problems, tecause he can always find there a 


“hve distinctive and charming gift at a reasonable price. Whether one 


wants to spend $1.00 or $50.00, the value will be outstanding. 
A visit is always welcomed and sure to be rewarding. Open 11:30 


AM. to 5:30 P.M. 
arco oto hop 


226 N. LIBERTY ST. (NEAR SARATOGA ST) 
MULBERRY 2725. + BALTIMORE 1, MD. 














In a Texas epidemic, a new machine provides 


In an iron lung and a steamy oxygen tent in 
Dallas, Patty Sue Pedigo fights against polio. 
She is hot and wet, and her face is beet-red: 
the temperature inside the tent is ninety-two 
degrees and the humidity over one hundred per 
cent. This is because, in the dry climate of 
Texas, it is necessary to give Patty super-moist 
air to breathe. To provide it, a steam kettle, 
spouting warm, moist vapors, is connected to 
her oxygen tent by the curved tube at the right. 
A new method (opposite) avoids this difficulty. 
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Moist Air 
To Breathe 
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y= a young child has broncho-pneumonia (not 
uncommon in infants under two years old), it is 
acutely difficult for him to breathe. The illness increases 
the output of mucus in his bronchial tubes—mucus so 
thick and heavy that it cannot be moved by the hair- 
like cilia which line the bronchi and which in a healthy 
person keep the tubes open for air to pass to the lungs. 
An infant delivered by Caesarean section or born of 
a diabetic mother, or who develops a pulmonary ob- 
struction, often has the same trouble. Unless the ob- 
structing mucus is cleared out, the child will suffocate. 

The solution is to give the child super-moist air to 
breathe. The moisture in supersaturated air (relative 
humidity of over one hundred per cent) has sufficient 
vapor pressure to mix with the mucus in the child’s 
bronchial tubes and dilute it. Then the cilia can keep 
the mucus moving out of the way, and air can reach the 
child’s lungs. 

Discovery of this fact helped doctors to cut the in- 
fant-mortality rate from broncho-pneumonia alone by 
a startling figure. At Johns Hopkins, for several years 
before 1932, there were 220 deaths for every thousand 
infants under two years of age who contracted the ill- 
ness. In the five years after 1932, when the use of 
moisture-laden air was begun, the rate per thousand 
dropped to eighty. Exactly how much of this drop is 
attributable to moist air is impossible to know, of 
course, but doctors feel it is considerable. 


: i photographs on these pages, made for The Johns 
Hopkins Magazine this autumn in Dallas, Texas (where 
a serious epidemic had swept the city), show another 
application of the supersaturated-air treatment: its use 


in polio cases. 

If a child has bulbar poliomyelitis, he has a hard 
time breathing and swallowing. To help him breathe, he 
is put in a respirator—the familiar “iron lung.” But 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY ED MILEY, BLACK STAR 


In the iron lung next to Patty lies another polio victim. He, 
too, is given supersaturated air to breathe. But unlike Patty 
he is dry and cool. Instead of a steam kettle, a new apparatus 
is used to wet the air. Only one model of the new apparatus 
had been built when the Texas polio epidemic broke (see 
photographs, next two pages), but more are on the way. 
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since he cannot swallow, mucus and saliva collect in 
his larynx; as the respirator “breathes” for him, these 
are sucked down his throat, and there is a risk of 
strangulation. 

To avoid this risk, an operation known as a trache- 
otomy is frequently performed. A tube is inserted di- 
rectly from outside his body into the patient’s wind- 
pipe, so that as the patient breathes, the air by-passes 
his larynx. In so doing, however, the air also by-passes 
the nasal passages, which normally perform the function 
of moistening the air one breathes, which in turn keeps 
the lungs lubricated. When a tracheotomy has been 
performed, this natural air-moistening is no longer 
possible, and the use of supersaturated air in an oxygen 
tent, as the pictures on these pages show, supplies a 
substitute. 

To supersaturate the air in the tent, a steam kettle 
is often used to produce a moisture-laden vapor for the 
patient to breathe (see photograph on opposite page). 
But wonderful as the results of supersaturated air are, 
this method of producing it leaves much to be desired. 
The use of steam vapor makes the tent terrifically hot— 
a condition which is especially hard on patients with 
a fever and which has been known to produce heat- 
stroke. (If the picture at left were in color, for instance, 
the little girl’s face would be seen to be beet-red from 
the heat.) Furthermore, if the temperature or pressure 
within the tent changes, which often happens, the drop- 
lets of moisture settle out. They literally form a rain, 
drenching the patient, his clothes, and his bedding. 
Once this happens, it may take hours to restore the 
air in the tent to a supersaturated state. Meanwhile 
the droplets have agglomerated into larger clusters of 
water which are too big to reach and moisten the micro- 
scopic bronchioles which feed air to the patient’s lungs. 

Now a new method is being tried. For a view of how 
it is meeting its first big test, in the Texas polio epi- 
demic, turn the page. 





MOIST AIR TO BREATHE 


Continued 


New air-moistening apparatus (right), 
developed by Dr. Francis Schwentker, 
is tried in Texas polio epidemic. 


Drs. Nell Luhn and Robert Dodd put 
oxygen tent, to which new machine 
is connected, over polio sufferer. 


ie. . 


Tent is tightly taped to iron lung 
to prevent leakage of air. Then it 
is kept filled with moist vapors. 


The new method produces “natural” fog 


Working with an engineer friend, Stephen Alwell, in a 
basement workshop, Dr. Francis F. Schwentker, pro- 
fessor of pediatrics and pediatrician-in-chief at Johns 
Hopkins, tackled the problem of finding a better way 
to provide moist air for polio and _bronchial-illness 
sufferers. By late last summer, when the Texas polio 
epidemic broke out, he had finished an experimental 
model of a new vapor-making machine. 

The apparatus consists basically of a device which 
mixes two streams of air: one chilled, one heated and 
supersaturated. The result is a natural fog, like that 
which is produced when a similar mixing occurs in the 
atmosphere. 

Ten times a minute, the air in the oxygen tent is 
circulated through the machine to which it is connected. 
Droplets of moisture are removed by cooling, and the 


air is then warmed and rehumidified. The entire cycle 
is so short that there is no chance for agglomeration to 
take place. The droplets therefore can do a better job 
of penetrating into the tiny filaments of the patient’s 
respiratory system, and such distressing occurrences as 
“rain” within the oxygen tent are prevented. As a re- 
sult, despite the high humidity, the patient remains dry 
and cool; not only is this more comfortable for him, but 
it helps his fever as well. 

In Texas the air-moisture problem is aggravated 
by the hot, dry climate. This fall the first production 
model of Dr. Schwentker’s new machine, at work in a 
Dallas hospital (above and opposite), seemed to be han- 


dling the problem well. Later, when more models are’ 


available, persons with many other illnesses should 
benefit vastly, too. 


“Natural fog’? produced by new machine is cool (temperature in this tent is seventy-four degrees), does not soak patient.? 
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Should Our 
Political Parties 
Be Overhauled? 


Does our present party system give us the best 
means for expressing our will in government? 


By MALCOLM MOOS 


T the approach of an election, the eyes of the 
A nation are centered on a single point, all are 
watching the gradual birth of so important an 
event. For a long time before the appointed time 
is at hand, the election becomes the most im- 
portant and all-engrossing topic of discussion. 
The ardor of faction is redoubled; and all the 
artificial passions which the imagination can cre- 
ate in the bosom of a happy and peaceful land are 
agitated and brought to light.” So wrote de 
Tocqueville on his visit to the United States more 
than a century—or to use a political chronometer, 
just twenty-six presidential and fifty-two con- 
gressional elections—ago. 

National elections are, of course, tumultuous 


affairs in the United States. To the uninitiated 
they sometimes threaten to unhinge the Republic. 
But whatever the carnage of presidential and 
congressional politics in an election year, once a 
choice has been made a calmer season returns. 
Accustomed as he is to the passing political parade, 
the voter becomes inured to the cut and thrust of 
partisan strife as well as to the mounting tide of 
campaign cockahoop. 

Much has been said of the vagaries of American 
voters. Obviously they are of many minds at the 
approach of a national election. And with regard 
to numbers, the voter responds somewhat lamely 
at the ballot box on different occasions. 

Converts to the field of election analysis—both 
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amateur and professional—are turning up in in- 
creasing numbers. Even that distinguished insti- 
tution of higher learning, Cornell University, last 
summer acknowledged the presence of a “‘psephol- 
ogist” on its faculty—a term coined to describe 
the student of elections. (Pronounced sef-OL-ogist, 
it was invented in jest by the Oxford professor, 
David Butler, who explained that he became so 
enchanted with his first exposure to election re- 
search on the British general elections of 1945 
that he decided to specialize in it. Thus he called 
himself a psephologist—a word taken from the 
Greek for “‘pebble,”’ suggesting the Greek practice 
of holding elections by dropping pebbles in a box.) 

Quite apart from all conjecture over the voter’s 
vicissitudes by the amateur or professional ‘“‘pse- 
phologists,” however, there is one biennial or 
quadrennial pastime that we can all be for: the 
prediction of election results. Everyone joins hands 
warmly in the game of determining who the winner 
will be and why, each sovereign citizen volunteer- 
ing his judgments according to the lights that he 
follows. And actually, the concern of the voter 
for the secrets of the ballot box serves a construc- 
tive purpose. For the person whose curiosity and 
interest in political behavior lead him to seek the 
probable answers to what will happen on election 
day will certainly be exposed to the boisterous 
currents of debate over the issues. 

Hence an interest in elections that begins with 
an analysis of ballot behavior may well encourage 
a deeper concern for, and understanding of, the 
compelling issues of the day—a result that should 
help, at least in some measure, to dispel apathy 
at the polls. Equally fruitful is the attention such 
analysis draws to the operation of our party 
system. This in turn should lead to wholesale re- 
examinations of both the adequacies and the in- 
adequacies of our political parties. 


a the impatience with the current 
functioning of our political system is cradled 
in two basic considerations. First, the para- 
mountcy of national issues is imperiled by the in- 
ordinate attention Congress gives to local affairs. 
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Dr. Moos is Professor of Political Science.at Johns 
Hopkins. His new book, ‘Politics, Presidents, and 
Coattails,”’ from which this article has been adapted, 
is being published this fall ($4.50 a copy) by the 
Johns Hopkins Press. 





In this view, Congress, in the “scuffle of local 
interests,” as Herbert Agar has described it, is 
simply incapable of coping with the challenge of 
events and will doubtless continue this way unless 
the party system is drastically overhauled. 

The second element of major discontent with 
the political system is the existence of what one 
writer has called “‘principleless politics.’’ Because 
our parties are coalitions or loose alliances, the 
political life of the nation is one of contradictions— 
so runs the argument. Within each of the major 
parties are groups that frequently seem to be 
working at cross-purposes in driving toward their 
interests and objectives. 

Most common of the inconsistencies are those 
usually cited for the Democratic party: Dixiecrat 
or Southern Bourbon teamed with the Americans 
for Democratic Action, for example, if we wish to 
contrast groups—or Pat McCarran and Hubert 
Humphrey if we incline to a comparison of indi- 
viduals. But the Republican party likewise has 
a generous range of political gradation. Not un- 
known by any means in the Republican fold are 
those crustacean characters of the party who in 
company with the elderly New England lady be- 
lieve that if only dear Mr. Coolidge could return 
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from lunch, the most stubbornly resistant prob- 
lems of the Republic would quickly respond to his 
taciturn touch. 


Q, critical argument against the shortcomings 
of poor discipline within our parties there is no 
dearth. And much of it is compelling. Among the 
more ominous objections is one expressed in 
several quarters that the lack of clearly defined 
choices in the alternatives offered to the voter 
is leading us down the steep slopes into a one- 
party system. So pressing and complex are the 
problems of our industrial society (so it is claimed) 
that quarrels among the citizenry involving labor 
and management, or other groups, cannot continue 
to be left to the casual temporization that our 
two-party system has given us in the past. Thus 
we are nearing the junction of the two parties, 
and with this confluence we shall take on many 
of the characteristics of a one-party state. So 
runs one argument. 

In all conjecture about the future course of 
American politics, the prime concern of those who 
wish to reshape party organization and reshuffle 


the voting elements between the major parties 
is, What consequences are likely to result from 
inaction? Critical social and economic problems 
have been stockpiling during the past dozen years, 
and in the eyes of the critics it is the inadequacies 
of our party system that have brought about a 
condition of political stalemate. 

Taking an over-all look at what it deems the 
likely prospects of inaction and of failure to carry 
out reform of the party system, the American 
Political Science Association’s Committee on Po- 
litical Parties singles out four danger marks for 
special emphasis: 

First, it believes that the inadequacy of the 
party system in providing coherent, positive pro- 
grams and bringing about broad public support 
for them will lead to an ‘explosive era.”’ 

Second, it is fearful that because of the present 
deficiencies in our parties the American people 
may be inclined to compensate for such short- 
comings by shifting excessive responsibility to the 
President, a course that would imperil constitu- 
tional government. 

Third, it suggests the danger, commented on 
earlier, that the ineffectiveness and indecision of 
the party system will hasten the disintegration of 
our two major parties and perhaps leave us with 
a one-party system. 

Finally, it expresses an alarm that the in- 
eptitude of the two parties for translating well- 
structured programs into national policy will dis- 
content voters to the point that they will be more 
susceptible to the appeals of extremist parties. 


ane the arguments urging modifica- 
tion of our traditional and casual two-party ar- 


«+ The Independent — 
“Some critics of the party system challenge 
independence itself and take a dim view of 
4 the way we have tended to lionize the inde- 
. pendent as the paragon of virtue in American 
politics.” 
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rangement for handling problems of public policy 
are persuasive. Moreover, the relevance of some 
of them to needed improvements demands that 
they be given a serious hearing. Yet in the con- 
tradictions and imperfections of our party system 
we may well find some of the mainsprings of con- 
stitutional stability. Thus the slight differences 
between the two parties and the seemingly in- 
compatible configuration of forces within them 
need not be lamented. Under the traditional 
system neither party has pressed its advantage 
after winning a national election to a point that 
the losing party has refused to tolerate. And in 
the give and take of our political life the programs 
and policies of both parties have been shaped by 
common forces and both have shown remarkable 
powers of adaptation. 

For a striking example let us dust off the names 
of the Republicans who represented the New 
England states and those who came from the 
Middle West a generation or so ago. The following 
turn up for New England: from Rhode Island, 
Jesse H. Metcalf and Le Baron B. Colt; from 
Massachusetts, W. Murray Crane, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and John W. Weeks; from Connecticut, 
Frank P. Brandegee, Frederic C. Walcott, and 
Hiram Bingham; and from New Hampshire, 
George H. Moses and Henry J. Keyes. That the 
foregoing, to which further names might be ap- 
pended, were strong-minded in their conservatism 
hardly requires comment. 

Yet out in the Midwest the tincture of pro- 
gressivism was as strong as the conservatism of 
the New England senatorial contingent. Beveridge 
of Indiana; Bristow and Capper of Kansas; 
Cummins, Brookhardt, and Dolliver of Iowa; La 
Follette and Blaine of Wisconsin; Norris of Ne- 


braska; Norbeck of South Dakota; Gronna, Ladd, 
and Frazier of North Dakota; and Couzens of 
Michigan. 

Taking a leap of thirty years, however, it is 
clearly seen that the configuration of sentiment 
among senators of the New England and Middle- 
west regions is just reversed. 

In 1952 the names we find in the New England 
delegation are Margaret Chase Smith, Charles 
W. Tobey, Ralph Flanders, George D. Aiken, 
Leverett Saltonstall, and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., while in the Midwest the roll call includes 
Homer Capehart, Everett Dirksen, William 
Jenner, Joe McCarthy, Homer Ferguson, Robert 
Taft, John Bricker, Hugh Butler, and James Kem. 

One clue as to why progressive Republican 
leadership slipped away from the Middle West 
and frontier regions back to the Northeast is very 
likely to be found in New England’s economic 
geography. A leader for many years in the nation’s 
economic growth, New England has lost ground 
over the last generation. Beset by a slower rate 
of growth than the national average and exposed 
to the familiar hardships that the entire country 
experienced during the depression and recession 
era, New England more than elsewhere might be 
expected to reflect some of the uneasiness of her 
economy in her political behavior. 

All factors considered—not the least of which 
were the great industrialization of the area and 
consequent dependence of labor for employment— 
is it to be wondered that a region bounded in part 
by a strong traditionalism for Republican loyalty 
sought to keep that loyalty and yet register a 
dissent against traditional GOP policy in the 
primaries? Is it not significant that in June the 
one remaining unbending conservative, Owen 
Brewster, was defeated in Maine’s senatorial 
primary by Governor Frederick G. Payne, whose 
election in September made New England’s repre- 
sentation in the Senate solid in its progressive 
orientation? 


_ parties do adapt themselves to the chang- 
ing needs of the nation, it follows that the lines 


of adaptation they take (Continued on page 29) 
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A Jungle Grows 


In Jersey 


< (an abnormally large amounts of water such as produced the 
“‘jungle”’ at top of opposite page be used in agriculture? J. R. Mather 
. and Dov Kirmgold are experimenting with food plants to see. 
M'CLELLAND, SEABROOK FARMS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ED TAUBERT, SEABROOK FARMS 


A year later hundreds of inches of water had fallen and the same patch of woods looked like this—a thick jungle. 


I the northeast corner of India there is a village 
called Cherrapunji. It once was a military outpost, 


and even today, whenever retired British soldiers gather 
to reminisce about their colonial stations, its name is 
mud. For in an average year, miserable Cherrapunji 
is soaked with 426 inches of rain. It is, according to 
the records, the wettest spot on earth. 

This is an official rainfall record. But in southern 
New Jersey, for the past several years, there has been 
a spot even wetter than that. It is a patch of woods on 
Seabrook Farms, the big vegetable-growing center at 
which is located the Laboratory of Climatology of 
the Johns Hopkins University. On parts of the Seabrook 
woods, one hundred feet of water fall annually—and, as 
a result, strange things have begun to take place. 

At Seabrook Farms there is a tremendous plant for 
processing frozen foods. Every day, in its operations, 
the plant uses millions of gallons of water—twelve 
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million gallons when the harvests reach their peak. 
Three years ago this enormous water consumption had 
raised problems of serious proportions. Having dirtied 
so much water with pea-pods, stalks, and silt, how 
could Seabrook Farms get rid of it—without contami- 
nating the streams of the neighborhood and even local 
wells? 

More than a million gallons is a lot of dirty water 
to have on one’s hands. The situation had become a 
little desperate—and to clean and dispose of it Sea- 
brook Farms was almost resigned to building a bio- 
filter plant costing more than a million dollars—when 
Dr. C. Warren Thornthwaite, director of the Hopkins 
Laboratory, attempted one last solution: spraying the 
water back on the land, letting it soak down to the 
underground level whence it originally came—and, in 
the process, filtering out the impurities it contained. 

But when Dr. Thornthwaite (Continued on page 28) 
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Student Hono 


What, in your opinion, is the state of honor 
and ethics among university students today? 


From newspaper reports—the stories of ath- 
letic scandals and honor system breakdowns at 
many institutions—one would get the impression 
that the situation at some places is considerably 
less than ideal. Of course, my first-hand knowledge 
is limited to one school. But my impression is 
that the general situation looks bad. 


To what would you attribute this bad situation? 

For many years there have been a few schools 
with a reputation for extensive cribbing, where 
cheating apparently was so well established that 
students considered it the normal way to get 
through exams. Recent news stories suggest, how- 
ever, that cribbing has lately gotten completely 
out of hand at a great many colleges, even at 
those which believed that they had a fine honor 
system. 

But I think I should add that there are those 
who believe that this publicity has been somewhat 
misleading. They think that the scandals do not 
imply a general decline in student honor; rather, 


WERNER WOLFF 
Gene Sekulow (above), 1952-53 chairman of the Johns 
Hopkins Honor Commission, replies herewith to queries 


about the state of honor among college students today. the trouble seems to stem from special situations— 


situations for which in many cases the students 
themselves have little responsibility. They point 
to the great emphasis which some college admin- 
istrations place on victorious and profitable ath- 
letic teams, for example. In some institutions 
members of athletic teams (who are often seg- 
regated from the full student group) have par- 
layed cribbing into an extensive business for 
themselves, but individual codes of honor have 
remained intact among the great majority of stu- 
dents in America today. 


We know you have an honor system at Hopkins. 
How has that held up? 


Here I can speak from first-hand knowledge. 
Our Honor System has held up excellently; in 
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ow Strong Is It Today? 


The 1952 chairman of the Hopkins Honor Commission 


answers some questions about a widely discussed issue 


fact, it’s grown stronger by the year. Among 
Hopkins students there is a profound respect for 
it. 

The Hopkins system is not flawless. None of us 
is so foolish as to think that it works one hundred 
per cent. But we are sure that by and large it does 
work. Even if it works only ninety-nine per cent 
of the time, we think it’s decidedly worth having. 


You have had no recent upsurge of trouble, 
in line with the scandals elsewhere? 


None at all. Which suggests, incidentally, that 
the trouble may have grown out of existing con- 
ditions at specific institutions, rather than from 
that general collapse of young men’s morals which 
you hear so much about. 


When was the Honor System started at Hopkins? 


In 1920; that’s the first record we have of it. 
It has been continued ever since. 


Why are you in favor of an honor 
system for students? 


Well, let’s start from the premise that a uni- 
versity community must be a community founded 
on individual freedom. But if it is to be anything 
but anarchy, a free society must have an orderly 
system. Order may come from two sources: a 
superior authority (which means, in the case of a 
university, the administration); or the individual 
members of the society (that is, the students). 

Here at Hopkins we have chosen the self-im- 
posed order; that is, an honor system devised and 
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run by the students. We prefer to regulate our- 
selves, rather than be regulated by a superior 
authority. (I suspect that in places where there 
7s a superior authority over such matters, the 
situation has developed less by university direc- 
tion than by default, the failure of students to 
assume responsibility. ) 


Who does administer the system 
at Johns Hopkins? 


We elect a student board to handle the admin- 
istrative details. But this is in no sense a police 
force. An honor system can operate only when 
every student regards its operation as his own 
responsibility: as an individual he must in his 
own actions live up to the requirements of the 
Code; as a member of a democratic society he 
must help younger men to comprehend the Code 
and to carry out its principles. If such a self- 
regulated system of order is to work, each man 
must be a participant, an example, and, when 
necessary, a law enforcer. 


How extensive is the students’ 


administrative power? 


Complete. We students have full authority in 
matters relating to the Honor Code. ‘The self- 
imposed code of conduct of a community of 
gentlemen”’—the official description of the sys- 
tem—means just that. University officials come 
into it in that they abide by the findings of the 
student Honor Commission and they enforce the 
Commission’s penalties, whenever these involve 
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administrative action. But they leave the admin- 
istration of the Honor System—and even the 
decision as to whether there will be an honor 
system—completely up to the students them- 





selves. 

This makes it one of the heaviest responsibil- 
ities a student: at Hopkins carries—whether he 
be a member of the administrating. Commission 
itself or simply one of the hundreds of students 
whose daily lives, in and out of the classrooms, 
are governed by the Honor Code. 


What are the mechanics of the system? 


The administration of the Hopkins Honor Sys- 
tem is entrusted to sixteen students who make up 
a group known as the Honor Commission. This 
Commission has the responsibility of upholding 
and promoting the traditions of the Honor System. 

In addition there is a three-member Appeal 
Board, separate from the Commission, to which 
decisions of the Commission may be appealed. 


What are the Commission’s duties? 


It has two primary functions: to do everything 
it can to promote the student body’s adherence to 
the Honor System, and to take punitive action 
against those who violate it. 


Do you have many violations? 


Remarkably few. We figure that the violators 
comprise about one per cent of the student body. 
Those are first offenders. Only one out of six of 
these ever comes up for a second offense. 


What are the penalties for violations? 


In the case of cheating on examinations (which 
is the most common violation), a man convicted 
of his first offense is sentenced to failure in the 
course involved; he must repeat the course in 
order to get the necessary credits. If he is con- 
victed of a second offense, the automatic penalty 
is expulsion from the University. Occasionally, as 
in the case of an offense that was clearly delib- 
erate and premeditated, expulsion may be voted 
for a first offense. 


Aren’t these penalties rather severe? 


No, we don’t think they are. A man who cheats 
does so with full knowledge of the penalty for 
cheating. Furthermore, cheating is never ‘“neces- 
sary.”’ If a man has a valid reason for not taking 
an exam on a scheduled date, for instance, the 
instructor will usually postpone the exam for 
him; thus “desperation” cheating is completely 
ruled out, and any man who claims he had to 
cheat because he “was desperate” is just manu- 
facturing an excuse. 


exactly what is the trial process? 





How seriously does expulsion affect 


a man’s later career? 


The effect is extremely serious. Neither the 
Honor Commission nor the University adminis- 
tration ever reveals the reason why a violator was 
expelled, never brands him publicly as a cheater. 
But neither does the University fully endorse such 
a man if he applies for admission to another 
college. 

It is because of the extreme effect of expulsion 
that the Commission leans over backward to give 
a man a second chance, instead of immediately 
expelling him for a first violation. We feel that the 
small percentage of second offenders shows that 
this policy is sound. 


You say that the reason for the man’s 


leaving the University is kept confidential? 


Absolutely. The student newspaper announces 
that the Honor Commission has found ‘‘a student 
guilty of a violation” and that he has been failed 
in the course or expelled, whichever may be the 
decision. Only those directly involved in the trial 
are aware of his identity; his name they can never 
reveal. 


Have you ever uncovered highly organized 


‘‘rings’’ of cheaters, like those at some schools? 


No. In most cases of wholesale violations at 
other universities there have been segregated 
groups of “specially privileged students.”’ Most 
frequently they have been tied up with athletic 
teams, with no holds barred to keep the teams 
intact. Fortunately such circumstances do not 
exist at Hopkins, where nobody, not even a star 
athlete, rates special academic privileges. 


How extensive is your 


indoctrination of new students? 


The Honor Code is explained thoroughly to 
every incoming student at the time he enters the 
University. Every student signs the Honor Scroll, 
thus signifying that he will abide by the provisions 
of the Honor System. 

Subsequent meetings are held to answer new 
men’s questions about the system. And members 
of the Honor Commission are easily available to 
students who have any special inquiries. 


To get back to violations: 


? 


It might be best to show you this process, step 
by step. The members of the Honor Commission 
have acted it out for the photographer. In this 
way you can see just how it works, in the picture 
story beginning on the opposite page. 
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HONOR COMMISSION 


The Honor Commission has 
found a student guilty of a viola- 
tion of the Honor Code in Mathe- 
matics 99. Petition for re-hearing 
was denied by the Appeal Board. 
The penalty was expulsion from 
the University. 








An impersonal newspaper announcement (above) tells 
what happened to one who broke the Hopkins Honor Code. 


It Is Not Often Necessary, But... 


Hopkins students have devised an orderly procedure 
for dealing with violations of the Honor Code 


Photographs for the Johns Hopkins Magazine by Werner Wolff, Black Star 


F a university honor system is to work, as Gene 
Sekulow points out on the preceding pages, it must 
have the unqualified support of the whole student body. 
But occasionally an individual student will violate it. 
When that happens, there must be an efficient proce- 
dure for dealing with the offense quickly and justly. 
There is such a procedure at Johns Hopkins. Like 
all aspects of the Hopkins Honor System, it has been 
devised and is run entirely by students themselves. 
The toughest part of the procedure is its very first 
step, which every Hopkins student must be prepared 
to take, should the necessity arise: if he sees another 
man committing a violation of the Honor Code, a 
student is expected to file a report of it promptly with 
the chairman of the student-run Honor Commission. 
This sometimes seems, especially to a new student, 
to be a hard thing to expect a person to do; he wonders 
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whether, if the occasion ever arises, he will be able to 
do it himself. But when he ponders it, he comes to 
recognize this fact: there are some things in life which 
cannot be overlooked even if done by one’s closest 
friend. One such thing is an offense against the honor 
and principles of the whole community, committed 
knowingly by one who has previously sworn that a code 
of honor will govern his relations with his fellow men. 

On the following pages, in pictures, is the story of 
what might happen when a Hopkins student violates 
the Honor Code by cheating on an examination. Actual 
cases are confidential, with their results announced im- 
personally in the student newspaper (above); therefore 
a fictitious example has been used and members of the 
Honor Commission posed for the photographs. But in 
all other respects, the story is factually correct. For its 
first episode, turn the page. 
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HONOR SYSTEM 


Continued 


< Violation: in exam (left) John Doe copies 
answers from card which he hides in hand. 


The Offense 
And How It 
Is Dealt With 
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But a student in next row sees him, gets 
another man (upper right) to be witness. 


One of the witnesses sends report of offense > 
to Honor Commission. Failure to do so 
would itself be a violation of Honor Code. 


Trial machinery begins operating when 
report reaches Honor Commission chairman. 
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He shows it to defense counsel (right), a Commission member 
whose responsibility is to protect rights of accused students. 
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HONOR SYSTEM 


Continued 





Before trial board, witnesses (top right) 
tell story of cheating as they saw it. 
Defendant is not told their identity. 


Board asks searching questions to check 
testimony thoroughly. Here, at members’ 
request, witness draws exam-room diagram, 


Counsel meets Doe, arranges time for trial, makes sure 
Doe knows his rights. Meanwhile, chairman is selecting 
seven-man trial board from Honor Commission membership. 


The Trial 


Now Doe (right) tells his story. Counsel is 
at his side as board questions Doe closely. 
When shown crib card, Doe refuses to explain. 
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Reaching their decision, members 

of trial board thrash out all 

facts presented to them. They 

are acutely conscious of heavy 
responsibility and of effects 

which their decision may have 

on John Doe’s entire life. Five votes 
are required to convict a student. 
Defense counsel, chairman abstain. 


Doe is summoned to hear verdict. It is unanimous: “Guilty!’’ Sentence: dismissal from Hopkins, since evidence is 
clear that offense was deliberate, premeditated, committed with full knowledge of consequences. Doe appeals (next page). 











HONOR SYSTEM 


Continued 


Before appeal board composed of three students, Doe argues 
sentence was too severe. Board reviews facts in case, 
upholds trial board’s penalty: Doe must leave the University. 


The Verdict 


Next morning, Doe waits until his friends have left the > 
dormitory, then packs his bags and watches for arrival 
of taxi which will take him from Hopkins for the last time. 
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E. M. SAUERWEIN 


NEWS 


at Johns Hopkins 


A digest of developments at the University 


and Hospital in recent weeks 
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€ When one stands at the base of the tower of Gilman Hall on the 


Johns Hopkins University’s Homewood campus and looks up, 
this is the view he gets of the building’s mighty four-faced clock. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


The Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine in the School of Medicine has been 
abolished, and a new approach to the 
instruction of medical students in this 
field is having its beginning during the 
current academic year at Johns Hop- 
kins. 

The change is based on the report of 
a special committee which held that 
the prevention of illness cannot be 
regarded as a separate scientific dis- 


cipline but rather that it covers and 
includes a wide range of activities. 
Although primarily within the general 
must 


realm of medicine, prevention 
include other fields of endeavor, such as 
engineering, and must be carried out 
by many persons besides physicians. 

In actual practice, prevention of 
illness falls into two phases of activity: 
the responsibility of practicing physi- 
cians for individuals under their care, 
and the responsibility of the community 
as part of its program in public health. 

The committee recommended that 
instruction in the first duty, that of 
physicians to individuals, be assigned to 
the clinical departments at Hopkins. At 
the present time, however, students 
have little opportunity to see individuals 
before they are sick, the time when 
preventive techniques must be applied, 
nor can they see what happens to pa- 
tients after they are discharged from 
the hospital. To remedy this problem, 
the committee suggested that the clini- 
cal departments select a group of in- 
dividuals for whom total medical care— 
ie., care even when they are not ill— 
would be provided. 

Instruction in the second duty, that of 
the community, will be handled by the 
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School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
and the committee proposed that public 
health be a required subject for all 
students seeking the Doctor of Medicine 
degree. 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

A new program in Business and In- 
dustrial Management has been initiated 
at the University this fall as part of 
Hopkins’ new plan of study. A reorgani- 
zation of the old School of Business, this 
program is designed to provide a more 
comprehensive education than has pre- 
viously been available. 

For several years the University has 
recognized the increasing need of busi- 
ness and industry for businessmen with 
technical sense and for technicians with 
business sense. By permitting students 
to cross departmental lines, the new 
program not only will furnish a more 
inclusive, comprehensive education but 
is also expected to develop wider in- 
terests and advanced study in many 
collateral subjects. 

Students may concentrate their work 
in either the business or engineering 
aspects of the program; at the same 
time they may utilize the facilities of 
other departments of the University to 
obtain training in related fields, ac- 
cording to their needs and professional 
interests. Four degrees will be available 
to candidates: Bachelor of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Engineering Science, Master of 
Arts, and Master of Engineering. 

G. Wilson Shaffer, dean of the Home- 
wood Schools, explained that ‘‘those who 
study in Business and Industrial Man- 
agement will be prepared to meet the 
problems of business and industry with 
the scholar’s rational creative approach, 
rather than as technicians depending on 


EDITTA SHERMAN 
Philip Hamburger, B.A. 735 


His new book, “J. P. Marquand, Es- 
quire,” was recently published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. It originally appeared as a 
series of profiles in the New Yorker Maga- 
zine. 


precedent or intuition for their solutions. 

“A student will receive a sound edu- 
‘ation in those fields which are funda- 
mental to the particular area in which 
he is interested. This will be augmented 
by a thorough training in other fields of 
business, engineering, the physical 
sciences, the humanities, and the social 
sciences, which will give the student 
an integrated comprehensive under- 
standing of the work he proposes to do 
and its proper place in society.” 

The executive committee for Business 
and Industrial Engineering includes 
Robert H. Roy, professor of industrial 
Bryan, Jr., pro- 
fessor of engineering; 
George H. Evans, Jr., professor of po- 


engineering; Guy L. 
aeronautical 
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litical economy; Edward R. Hawkins, 
professor of marketing; and John M. 
Stephens, professor of education and 
of psychology. The teaching staff will 
represent a wide variety of fields and 
will be drawn from the entire University. 


‘REVIEW’ IN CANADA 

Last month the Johns Hopkins 
Science Review, the University’s televi- 
sion program, achieved another “first.” 
It became the first United States TV 
show to be carried in Canada. Stations 
in Montreal and Toronto now telecast 
it regularly. 


COORDINATION 


This fall a new plan was announced 
for a closer link between the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School and City Hospitals, 
Baltimore’s main municipal hospital. 
Thomas J. S. Waxter, Baltimore di- 


rector of public welfare, named two- 
fold advantages in the relationship. On 
the one hand, the Hopkins Medical 
School will make greater use of City 
Hospitals’ facilities for teaching, medical 


investigation, and research. On the 
other side, City Hospitals will “at- 
tract the best caliber of young doctors 
for house officers, and the patients 
will receive better care and training.” 
George S. Mirick, associate professor 
of medicine at Hopkins, has been ap- 
pointed the first full-time chief of 
medical service at City Hospitals. 
Mr. Waxter has designated him to work 
out the details of the plans for the 
closer relationship. Dr. Mirick succeeds 
C. Holmes Boyd, assistant professor of 
medicine at Hopkins, who has held the 
medical service post on a_ part-time 
basis. 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF 
@ PresipENT DetLev W. Bronk spoke 
on “The Commonwealth of Science” at 
meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in 
Ireland in early September. He was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree by Queen’s University, Belfast. 
On October 10 he was scheduled to 
participate in the symposium and open- 
ing ceremonies of the new biochemistry 
and virus laboratory of the University 
of California, Berkeley. On October 16 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics in Washington, D. C. 
@ In tHe Facutty or Puxtvosopuy, 
Vincent G. Dethier, H. Bentley Glass, 
and William D. McElroy have been 
promoted to professors of biology. 
Seven members of the biology depart- 
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ment presented papers at the recent 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences. The seven were Drs. 
Glass and McElroy, Alvin L. Nason, 
Harold J. Evans, Frank Erk, Verl L. 
House, and Henry L. Plaine. 

Nathan O. Kaplan, associate professor 
of biology, has been designated the 
1953 recipient of the Eli Lilly and 
Company Award in Biological Chemis- 
try. Sponsored by the American Chem- 
ical Society, the award was made in 
recognition of Dr. Kaplan’s research on 
body metabolism. 

Alexandre Koyre has received a joint 
appointment in the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy and in the Institute of the History 
of Medicine. He is acting as visiting 
lecturer in the history of medicine and 
the history of science for the first term 
of the 1952-53 academic year. 

Malcolm Moos has been promoted to 

professor of political science. 
@In tHE Scuoot or ENGINEERING, 
three professors and a former graduate 
student have been awarded the Harrison 
Prescott Eddy Medal for their “signifi- 
cant contribution in the sewage works 
field.”” The Federation of Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes Associations made the 
award for a paper prepared by John C. 
Geyer, professor of sanitary engineer- 
ing; George S. Benton, associate pro- 
fessor of civil engineering; Wen-Hsiung 
Li, assistant professor of civil engineer- 
ing; and Knut S. Sorteberg, B.E. ’49, 
MS. ’50 (Civil Engr.). 

John W. Gibson has been named lec- 
turer in electrical engineering for the 
present academic year. 

@In tHE Scuoot or Mepicine, I. 
Ridgeway Trimble has been appointed 
assistant professor of anatomy. 

C. Bernard Brack has been named 
associate professor of gynecology. 

Caroline B. Thomas has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of medicine. 

Francis P. Chinard, R. Carmichael 
Tilghman, Theodore E. Woodward, and 
Kenneth L. Zierler have been named 
assistant professors of medicine. 

M. Elliott Randolph has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of ophthal- 
mology. 

Paul A. Harper has been appointed 
associate professor of pediatrics. 

Harold H. Bix and Alfred M. Bongio- 
vanni have been named assistant pro- 
fessors of pediatrics. 

Vernon B. Mountcastle has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of physi- 
ology. 

@ In THE Scnoot or HyGiENE AND 
Pusuic Heattu, Alice M. Sundberg, 
Valecoulon le Moyne Ellicott, and 


Barkev S. Sanders have been named 
lecturers in public health administra- 
tion. 


BOOKS 

Eric G. Ball, fel. ’29-’30, fac. ’30-’40, 
editor-in-chief: Biochemical Prepara- 
tions, Vol. II. 

John S. Chipman, Ph.D. ’51: The 
Theory of Inter-Sectoral Money Flows 
and Income Formation (Johns Hopkins 
Press). 

Clifford P. Froehlich, fae. ’50—’52 
(Educ.), and J. G. Darley: Studying 
Students: Guidance Methods of Individual 
Analysis. 

Philip P. Hamburger, B.A. ’35: J. P. 
Marquand, Esquire. 

Malcolm Moos, professor of political 
science: Politics, Presidents, and Coat- 
tails (Johns Hopkins Press). 

Thomas A. C. Rennie, fac. ’31-’41, 
and M. F. Bozeman: Vocational Services 
for Psychiatric Clinic Patients. 


THE ALUMNI 

Ogle Marbury, B.A. ’02, has retired 
as chief judge of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. He had been a member of the 
Court of Appeals since 1941 and chief 
judge since 1944. 

Charles Markell, B.A. ’02, has been 
named to succeed Judge Marbury as 
chief judge of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, of which he has been a member 
for eight years. 

Fred C. Blanck, B.A. ’03, Ph.D. ’07 
(Chem.), fac. ’18-’20, retired in October 
from his research post with the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Philip H. Edwards, Ph.D. ’03 (Lat.), 
fel. ’03-’04, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Eastern College of Commerce 
and Law, Baltimore. 

Philip B. Perlman, ’08-’09 (Arts), 
has been named by President Truman 
as chairman of a new special seven-man 
commission on immigration and natural- 
ization. 

Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.D. ’14, 
M.A. 717 (Pathol.), fac. ’15-’23, has 
taken the post of civilian technical direc- 
tor of Army Medical Research. Since 
1947 he has been president of the Joint 
Administration Board of New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. 

Paul D. Lamson, fac. ’14—’25, has 
been appointed professor and chairman 
of the department of pharmacology at 
the Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine. 

Clarence E. Keefer, B.E. ’19, g. ’24- 
26 (Chem.), fac. ’42-’45, has been 
awarded the Thomas Fitch Rowland 
Prize of the American Society of Civil 
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Engineers. The prize was in recognition 
of Mr. Keefer’s report on improvements 
of Baltimore sewage works. 

Hall Hammond, B.A. ’24, has been 
named to the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals. He had been attorney general of 
the State. 

Mildred Jones, Grad. Nurse ’25, has 
been assigned to assist in the coopera- 
tive public health program in Jordan. 
Miss Jones is the first nurse assigned to 
Jordan under the United States Point 4 
Program. 

John R. Bates, fel. ’27-’28 (Chem.), 
has been appointed technical adviser to 
the executive committee of Sun Oil 
Company’s board of directors. He will 
continue to serve on the Military Fuels 
Technical Advisory Committee to Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense. 

Martin A. Elliott, B.E. ’30, Ph.D. ’33 
(Gas Engr.), fac. ’33-’34, has been 
named research professor of mechanical 
engineering at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Rachel L. Carson, M.A. ’32 (Zool.), 
g. 32-383, was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree by Oberlin 
College. 

Katherine Koller, Ph.D. ’32 (Engl.), 
has gone to England on a Guggenheim 
fellowship to complete research for a 
new book, Death and English Stoicism. 
She is taking a year’s leave from her 
position as chairman of the English de- 
partment of the University of Rochester. 

William Hume, II, Ph.D. ’34 (Phys- 
ies), has been named director of the 
College Division of the New Mexico 
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Institute of Mining and Technology. 
Dr. Hume had been assistant director 
and physicist with the Research and 
Development Division of the Institute. 

James Ellicott Tyson Hopkins, B.A. 
37, M.D. ’41, fac. ’45-’46, recently re- 
ported at the Southern Chest Conference 
a new treatment which he has developed 
for blastomycosis, a fungus disease of 
the lungs. 

James G. Shaffer, Sc.D. ’40 (Hyg.), 
fac. ’40-’42, has been appointed pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department 
of microbiology and public health at 
the Chicago Medical School. 

E. Harold Hinman, M.P.H. ’42, has 
been named dean of the University of 
Puerto Rico School of Medicine. 

Alexander M. Moore, Ph.D. ’42 
(Chem.), has been promoted to labora- 
tory director in organic chemistry with 
Parke, Davis & Company. 

Guenter Schwarz, Ph.D. ’42, has been 
made chairman of the department of 
physics at Florida State University. Dr. 
Schwarz has been on the university 
faculty for three years and recently was 
promoted to full professor. 

Helena G. Lu-Affatt, Grad. Nurse ’47, 
has been named adviser to the govern- 
ment of Libya where she will start a 
nursing service. Miss Lu-Affatt is with 
the United Nations World Health Or- 
ganization. 

Marvin C. Ross, fac. ’48-’49, has re- 
signed as a curator of the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, to become chief 
curator of the arts division of the Los 
Angeles County Museum. 


William Benesch, M.A. ’49 (Physics), 
g. ’49-’52, has been awarded a Belgian- 
American Educational Foundation fel- 
lowship which will allow him to work 
in the laboratories of the Astro-Physical 
Institute in Liege. 


DEATHS 
(Dates are 1952, unless otherwise noted.) 

Doris M. Ayer, Grad. Nurse ’91, 
December 18, 1951. 

Eugene Hulbert Branhall, ’27-’28 
(Hyg.), November 4, 1951. 

Joshua R. C. Brown, g. ’99-’01 
(Chem.), June 10. 

Hobart William Cromwell, Sc.D. ’22 
(Hyg.), October 27, 1951. 

Gordon Grahame Duce, B.A. ’37, Sep- 
tember 12. 

Henry Torsey Fernald, Ph.D. ’90 
(Zool.), July 15. 

Mary B. Magee Fletcher (Mrs. Harri- 
son F.), ’24-’25 (McCoy), December, 
1948. 

Benjamin Franklin Freeman, M.D. 
22, May 21, 1951. 

Andie William Gregory, assistant den- 
tal surgeon (Hospital staff), September 


~ 


‘. 
B. Smith Hopkins, Ph.D. ’06 (Chem.), 
August 27. 

Joseph Rufus Hunter, Ph.D. 795 
(Chem.), March 4. 

Charles K. King, ’86-’88 (Arts), May 
31. 

Herbert King, ’04-’05 (Arts), Sep- 
tember 20. 

Frank Wolfert Kouwenhoven, fac. 
’20-"46 (Mech. Engr.), August 20. 

Betty Barefoot Lindstrom, Grad. 
Nurse ’28, August 8. 

Mary Wilbur Marvell, M.D. ’00, Au- 
gust 9. 

Donald McEachern, fel. ’28-—’30, ’33- 
34, fac. ’°30-’31, ’33-’384 (Med.), Decem- 
ber, 1951. 

Rudolph Arthur Michelson, instructor 
of medicine, August 21. 

Walter J. Perry-Perzynski, Sr., ’25- 
’26 (Engr.), September 13. 

George Sadtler Robertson, Jr., ’27—’28 
(Engr.), September.18. 

John Joseph Rutledge, Ph.D. ’04 
(Geol.), September 11. 

David Jackson Savage, Ph.D. ’35 
(Engl.), August 9. 

Emanuel B. Schoenbach, fac. ’46-’51, 
September 6. 

William Wolff Smith, ’91—’92 (Arts), 
March 24, 1945. 

Jacob White Williamson, fac. 749, 
November 28, 1951. 

Ernest. Ludwig Zimmerman, M.D. 
16, fac. ’19-’22, ’28-’29, ’34~-’36, June 
18. 
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A Jungle Grows 


in Jersey 


Continued from page 13 





sprayed the water on an open field, the 
experiment was a failure. In two hours 
the earth was saturated; it would take 
no more. Only two inches of water had 
been disposed of—a tiny fraction of the 
daily supply. 

As a final resort, acting more on im- 
pulse than on reason, Dr. Thornthwaite 
moved his spray nozzle to a wooded area 
nearby and turned it on again. The soil 
in the woods was the same sort which 
in the open field had refused to drink. 
But three days later, it was still soaking 
up water as fast as it could be poured 
on. Dr. Thornthwaite then tried dousing 
it with fifty inches of water in ten hours; 
still the forest floor soaked it up. The 
woods, themselves, apparently, made 
the difference. 

Seabrook Farms has been disposing 
of its waste water in that fashion ever 
since. Each year, from five hundred to 
twelve hundred inches have been sprayed 
in the woods like rain—an average of six 
hundred inches for the area being irri- 
gated. That is a higher average than 
that recorded at any other place on 
earth. 


7 story does not end there. With 


all that moisture, strange things began 


to happen in the woods. Radical changes 
in the vegetation took place. Seeds 
which otherwise would not have germi- 
nated sprouted forth plants under the 
incessant artificial rains. Small shrubs 
and trees began to grow at a prodigious 
rate: two and three times as fast as 
normal. 

Now, three years later, Seabrook 
Farms has a jungle in its midst. In many 
spots, scientists who have come to study 
the phenomenon must hack their way 
through thick undergrowth. Evidently, 
in the temperate clime of New Jersey, 
the enormous amounts of water have 
created a peculiar sort of growth which, 
while composed of weeds and shrubs 
native to the United States, nevertheless 
more resembles the thick jungles of 
equatorial regions. 

The amazing growth has raised im- 
portant questions. For years, scientists 
have been sure that the optimum 
amount of water for growing plants is 
field capacity—the quantity of water 
which the soil is able to hold at its 
saturation point, and no more. Excess 
water, they thought, is unusable by 
plants, and thus of no benefit. But 
Seabrook Farms’ wet woods have been 
above field capacity for years—and fab- 
ulous plant growth is the result. 

The Hopkins scientists are now apply- 
to food plants: 
potatoes and peas. So far, after one 
season of excess watering, they can re- 
port only preliminary, inconclusive re- 


ing the experiment 


sults: heavily watered pea plants, for 


instance, seem to yield more and 


tenderer peas; potato plants, given ex- 


cessive water, have continued to grow 
long after the potatoes in nearby un 
watered fields were mature and had been 
harvested. Next summer Dr. John R 
Mather, of the Hopkins Laboratory, 
will study the plants under field condi 
tions, to see whether or not they will 
perform as beautifully in fields as they 
have in his experimental tanks. 


O vie questions have come up, too. 


The U. S. Geological Survey, for exam- 
ple, has assigned two groundwater geolo- 
gists to the Laboratory to study the 
movement of ground water within and 
outside the woods. Dr. David E. Davis 
and his parasitology students at the 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health are making twice-a-year surveys 
of the small-mammal population in the 
woods and in control areas; the great 
increase in food in the wet woods has 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in wood mice, for instance. 
And another question, stemming from 
Dr. Thornthwaite’s original effort to 
dispose of water on an open field: why 
won’t soil which has been cultivated 
absorb such huge quantities of moisture 
as have the woods? Scientists are work- 
ing to get answers to such problems. 

Meanwhile, from the sprayers in the 
woods, the waste water from Seabrook 
filters 
through the soil, growing clean as it 


Farms’ freezing plant down 
goes. To a stubborn problem, this has 
been a simple solution, and both Sea- 
brook Farms and its neighbors are de- 


lighted with the result. 


ED TAUBERT, SEABROOK FARMS 


This year the same patch of woods as on page 12 looks like this. Note man (center), almost hidden by growth. 
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Political Parties: 


Are They Adequate? 


Continued from page 11 





will be largely determined by the group 
structure of our society. And here again 
the question of what form of party ad- 
justment should emerge from the shift- 
ing patterns and countless antagonisms 
within our society is the subject of 
acrimonious debate. 

Over a generation ago A. N. Hol- 
combe noted that the strong leanings 
toward geographic  sectionalism in 
American politics were beginning to be 
modified by a rising urbanism. And in 
place of the combinations of sectional 
strength upon which the parties de- 
pended for their power, he predicted 
that the growth of cities would introduce 
new interests into politics—a develop- 
ment that would ultimately lead to 
cleavages along class lines. The real 
question which compels our attention 
now is this: in light of these changing 
conditions, are the traditional arrange- 
ments of our party system inadequate 
to meet the challenge? 

In the eyes of the critics a true integra- 
tion of labor’s political resources has 
long been frustrated by a party system 
originally erected upon rural and agra- 
rian interests—a party system now 
grown obsolete. Moreover, some critics, 
noting the startling increase of the so- 


” 


called “‘new middle classes,” again em- 
phasize the fact that an integration of 
the new interests which this group holds 
in common remains an unfulfilled hope 
because of the inadequacies of our party 
system. 

Before tying into these criticisms, cer- 
tain considerations seem relevant to 
raise at the outset. First, while much 
has been said of the partisan faiths of 
different groups in American politics 
and while on the surface certain party 
preferences seem plain enough, we know 
that overlapping loyalties are quite com- 
mon even in groups with strong political 
leanings. With this in mind it is not 
improper to ask whether such independ- 
ent tendencies within organized groups 
do not serve rather than hinder a demo- 
cratic political system. 

Secondly—and particularly important 
as we look ahead—we need to be aware 
of the changing contours of society that 
our party system is going to serve. 
Sociologists have told us for some time, 
though perhaps few have listened, of a 
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dark horse on the American political 
scene, a dark horse with a white collar— 
thirteen million strong, as a matter of 
fact. 


Mac of the notion of what consti- 


tutes the middle class in the United 
States rests upon a psychological identi- 
fication. Not surprising, therefore, is the 
result of a poll by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion showing that sixty- 
five per cent of the American people 
believe they belong to the middle class. 

Historically, the old middle class was 
distinguished by the fact that it had 
a property status in the occupational 
stratum of society; practically all per- 
sons in the middle class were self-em- 
ployed enterprisers of one sort or 
another. 

But the great bulk of the middle 
class today are salaried employees with 
no entrepreneurial property. From three 
quarters of a million, the number of 
middle class employees in 1870, the 
group had grown to twelve and a half 
million by 1940. And “‘of the three broad 
strata composing modern society,” re- 
ports C. Wright Mills, “only the middle 
class has steadily grown in proportion 
to the whole.”’ 

Until recently the pivotal possibilities 
of the new middle classes as a major 
political force in our society have been 
scantily weighed. Actually, if they could 
find the common interest to pull in 
harness politically, their potential vot- 
ing power might prove the strongest of 
any group in our society. 

But when we begin to look for a 
middle class solidarity, we find wide 
variations. Quite apart from divergen- 
cies that stem from their occupations— 
for they are schoolteachers and sales- 
men, physicians and clerks—mixed at- 
titudes of daily life characterize different 
groups within the middle class. Com- 
parative studies of family budgets, for 
example, reveal that the same income 
may be spent in quite different ways. 
There are also many differences of in- 
tellectual interests and tastes. 

While any of these factors singly or 
collectively is probably not strong 
enough to override a horizontal eco- 
nomic community of interest, they still 
induce a measure of independence within 
the sub-group structure of the middle 
class. And it may be submitted that to 
have these different groups within the 
middle class assert an independence is 
a wholesome condition for our political 
system. 

That the voting behavior of many 


groups whose interests would appear to 
coincide because of economic or occupa- 
tional status is indeterminate has been 
demonstrated countless times in Ameri- 
can elections. Talk of the complete sol- 
idarity of labor, agriculture, or business, 
and threats of a deliverable vote, are 
brandished in every national campaign. 
Yet when the ballots are tallied, there 
seem to be quite a few breaches. 

There are, of course, broad tendencies 
in voting among groups of similar oc- 
cupational or income bracket. But the 
strictly disciplined vote, the vote that 
brings all persons within an economic 
group into one political camp, has failed 
to materialize in American politics. 

In the future of American politics one 
may yet envisage the loose-limbed party 
system upholding constitutional govern- 
ment, awkwardly at times, yet safely. 
And then as now it may well be that 
in the very imperfections of our party 
system is cradled its strength. Indeed, 
as V. O. Key sums up the arguments, 
‘perhaps in its very amorphousness and 
nondoctrinaire quality will be found the 
resilience to permit adjustment and 
growth to meet exigencies as_ they 
emerge.” 


1. assessing the party system it is 
perhaps as easy to overstate its short- 
comings as it is to overlook its defects. 
And it is also possible to misconstrue 
the significance of certain well known 
facts of political behavior. As an ex- 
ample, take the diminutive size of the 
vote that has been endlessly bemoaned 
by practically every observer of Ameri- 
can politics, particularly the poor record 
in congressional voting. Armed with in- 
controvertible evidence of a relatively 
low turnout, it has become common- 
place for speakers to bray with alarm 
that the slimness of our vote foretells 
disaster. 

But how much of a story do our 
moderately filled ballot boxes tell us? 
Does an eighty-eight per cent turnout 
necessarily mean a more contented con- 
stitutionalism, free from the perils of 
sharpening political conflict that easily 
leads to authoritarianism, while a fifty 
per cent vote is a portent of danger 
ahead? 

On this point the evidence is far from 
conclusive. However, the Swedish politi- 
cal scientist, Herbert Tingsten, has held 
that ‘‘an exceptionally high voting fre- 
quency may indicate an intensification 
of political controversy which may in- 
volve a danger to the democratic 
system.”’ This was particularly true of 
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Austria and Germany in the late twen- 
ties where the enormous participation 
figures “‘were symptomatic of a political 
tension heightened in the extreme, and 
foreshadowed the fall of democratic re- 
gimes.” In our own country, the election 
of 1896, the one which probably came 
closest to impairing the unity of the 
nation since the Civil War, was also 
the one which brought out the largest 
vote (89.5 per cent). 

Of course, a voting turnout that can 
boast of only a fifty to sixty per cent 
participation record should stir us to 
greater efforts in crowding the precinct 
polling places. The response in national 
elections is inexcusably lame. Yet the 
inference is still unwarranted that this 
easual indifference reflects increasing dis- 
illusionment and impatience with the 
imperfections of our party system and 
suggests its probable demise. 


 _ the challenges of public policy 


today, none is more transcendent than 
that of foreign policy. Maintenance of 
America’s responsibilities in the com- 
munity of nations together with its own 
defense takes precedence over any issue 
facing the Republic. 

How often have hands been stretched 
across the aisle in an unpartisan way 
in both House and Senate to contain 
politics ‘“‘at the water’s edge’ when 
crucial matters of foreign policy were 
at stake? In the past six years eight 
Republican senators have voted “inter- 
nationalist” eighty-three to ninety-five 
per cent of the time, and seven voted 
‘“‘internationalist”’ fifty-five to seventy- 
three per cent of the time. And how 
often have the patient efforts of a Van- 
denberg or a Wadsworth prevented criti- 
cal policies affecting our external affairs 
from being jettisoned? The list would 
be long and impressive. 

Yet if the GOP minority had been 
bound by the policy strictures of the 
majority, nonpartisan cooperation on 
foreign policy would have foundered at 
the outset. Probably no more than a 
third of the minority members in either 
chamber during recent years were dis- 
posed to take a sufficiently broad view 
of the scope of American foreign policy 
to support actively a nonpartisan ap- 
proach. 

That a growing sense of responsibility 
in foreign affairs “is the unmistakable 
verdict of the last decade’’ is set forth 
convincingly by a man who should be in 
a position to know—Ernest Griffith, 
director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress since 
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1940. “Both the House Foreign Affairs 
and Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees,”’ he tells us, “have operated in a 
bipartisan and nonpartisan fashion.” 

Further he reports, “The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in particular 
has developed a deeply felt pride in 
recent years in presenting a unanimous 
report in all its major recommendations. 
This practice has survived serious strain 

temptations to make partisan capital; 
slights, especially in the form of failures 
on the part of the executive to consult 
in advance before making important 
moves; issues deeply felt and contro- 
versial.”” 

No doubt present arrangements that 
lead to voting in bipartisan blocks rather 
than along strict party lines leave some- 
thing to be desired. Yet how disquieting 
the thought that congressional voting on 
foreign policy must divide perfunctorily 
in accordance with the doctrinaire lines 
of party policy! Conceivably such an 
arrangement could be catastrophic for 
the handling of our external affairs. 


ees expressed with bi- 
partisan or unpartisan tactics in the 
area of foreign policy, as the late Arthur 
Vandenberg liked to term it, reminds 
us that some critics of the party system 
challenge independence itself and take 
a dim view of the way we have tended to 
lionize the independent as the paragon 
of virtue in American politics. 

Perhaps there are too many times 
when party discipline is altogether too 
loose. Yet the overall! picture of con- 
gressional voting is hardly the likeness 
of a scrambled egg. The demonstrable 
fact is that there are discernible differ- 





ences between the major parties, though 
the nature and constancy of these differ 
ences are not always so easy to recognize. 

One misleading factor is the circum- 
stance that possession of the presidency 
tends to bring about some reversal in 
party attitude, or at least some degree 
of shift in party policy. Republicans, 
for example, dutifully supported execu- 
tive power during the 1920’s, but they 
censured it with all the odiums they 
could command when a Democratic 
president was in the cockpit from 1933 
through 1952. 

Notable also are reversals in attitudes 
toward foreign policy as a party shifts 
in and out of power. In the framing of 
foreign policy, the only real possibility 
of integrated policy and action lies with 
the chief executive. The minority party 
—beset by conflicting viewpoints and 
personalities, and lacking the positional 
advantages of a unified command that 
favors the President in lining up party 
support behind his program— inevitably 
drifts into negativistic habits of opposi- 
tion. 

This was true of the Democratic mi- 
nority during the twenties when even 
the non-vigorous leadership of Warren 
Harding was able to win the necessary 
two-thirds vote of the Senate to ratify 
several international compacts. It is pre- 
cisely because the minority party is in- 
capable of uniting behind a positive 
program that it may follow policies not 
radically dissimilar to the majority party 
when it comes into power. 

Strange as it must appear to those 
who judge the vagaries of our system 
from afar, the minority party is capable 
of making facile sideslips upon attaining 
majority status. Not at all unlikely is 
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the prospect of Joe Martin, certainly 
far from an internationalist in personal 
sympathies, laboring faithfully to pump 
Eisenhower’s foreign policy measures 
through the House in the event of a GOP 
victory in 1952. 


7. persistence of similarities in 
policy, however, in no way negates the 
fact that both parties do have channel 
markers. These markers may seem in- 
distinct at times, and both parties oc- 
casionally veer wide of the course, but 
over time they can be observed and 
identified. 

W. E. Binkley discerns two distinct 
patterns in the matter of executive 
leadership. Since the time of Jackson 
he sees the Democratic party as the 
traditional supporter of executive power, 
and the Republican as the party of 
congressional supremacy. ‘“ Republican 
congresses have been almost, if not al- 
together, as severe in denouncing the 
‘usurpations’ of Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt as they were in 
decrying Grover Cleveland, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt, indeed 
any chief executive who essays vigorous 
leadership.” 

It is possible to distinguish other 
differences in party attitudes by system- 
atic examination of roll calls. Looking 
at eight modern sessions of Congress, 
stretching from 1921 through 1948, 
Julius Turner was able to distinguish 
specific party behavior on 407 of 455 
roll calls in the House. The subjects 
embraced no minor issues; they covered 
tariffs, taxes, business regulations, civil 
rights, crop controls, relief policies, and 
foreign relations. 

Yet while national lines of demarca- 
tion are detectable, the mixed voting 
habits of certain congressmen sometimes 
make it incredibly difficult for the voter 
to determine the true color of their 
political banner—a criticism of our party 
system that cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Yet such cases are the exception and 
actually affect few constituencies. In 
eleven recent sessions, less than four 
per cent of the congressmen voted with 
the opposing party more frequently than 
with their own. Only about seven per 
cent regularly left their parties in the 
Senate, where greater independence is 
traditional. 

Unmistakably then, policy differences 
do emerge between the parties and pre- 
sent alternatives to the voter. Two condi- 
tions appear to mask these differences. 
One, the difficulty of party identifica- 
tion of some congressmen has already 
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been mentioned. (It might be added that 
despite the small amount of party ir- 
regularities, the vigor with which party 
dissenters conduct themselves often 
makes their actions appear unduly ex- 
aggerated.) 

The second misleading factor is the 
tendency of the parties to simulate each 
other’s policies upon attaining power. 
The strategy of the minority party, 
whether Democratic or Republican, re- 
minds one of the reply of New Orleans’ 
famed jazz trumpeter, Willie (Bunk) 
Johnson, when crowded to compare his 
horn tooting with Louis Armstrong’s. 
“When he does up,” said Willie, “I 
does down.” 

Such is the impression that we some- 
times acquire from our major parties as 
one or the other steps up or down in 
power. It was, after all, the much-as- 
sailed Eightieth Congress that passed 
the Marshall Plan and enacted the 


“National elections are tumultuous 
affairs in the United States. To the 
uninitiated, they sometimes threaten 
to unhinge the Republic.”’ 





Hope-Aiken bill, which provided a con- 
tinuation of generous price subsidies for 
farm products. “Principles,” Arthur 
Macmahon reminds us, “ 
are seldom repealed; steps firmly taken 


once enacted 


are seldom retraced.” 

Only over a long period of time can 
we see the policy distinctions between 
the parties. Only in the long run can 
we realize that congresses of the Wil- 
sonian and New Deal eras passed numer- 
ous large-scale regulatory acts, while 
during the early twenties the enactment 
of such measures was reduced to a 


trickle. 


\\ ONDROUSLY at times one party ap- 


pears to execute an abrupt policy ma- 
neuver and jump out of the sluggish 
currents of the mainstream. Such was 
the case of the Republican party under 
the supercharged stewardship of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Far from the beacon that beckoned 
to the little group of disgruntled Free 
Soilers, Whigs, anti-slavery Democrats, 
and others who gathered in Wisconsin 
in 1854 to form the Republican party, 
the GOP had sideslipped badly between 
Lincoln and the Square Deal. Though it 
regained some prestige under McKinley, 
the real rescue of the Republican party 
from its retreat from Lincolnism must 
be credited to the driving leadership of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who believed the 
function of a president should be to 
exercise a vigorous veto on behalf of 
the people. 

But unhappily, as Herbert Agar re- 
marks, “instead of standing by the 
Square Deal and moving to new strength 
in a new world, the party under Warren 
Harding allowed a few thieves to revert 
to the old policy.” And this started 
voters thinking that the “GOP might 
be a little out of date; so when Herbert 


Hoover spoke of rugged individualism, 
they showed their discouragement by 
turning to the Democrats.” 

And while the Republicans had held 
a long lease on power (fifty-six out of 
seventy-two previous years), “partly by 
giving the public domain to home- 
steaders, railway and mining promoters, 
cattlemen, sheepherders, and lumber 
barons,” writes Agar, “the Democrats 
in 1933 found something to give away 
even more appealing than the public 
domain; namely, the federal taxes.” 

The sudden coming of the New Deal 
“with its largesse for the poor instead 
of the rich,” he argues, ‘“‘would never 
have happened in the first place if 
Theodore Roosevelt had stayed with the 
party in 1912, or if he had lived to fight 
for the nomination in 1920.” Had he 
done so, concludes Agar, ‘‘he would have 


picked up where Woodrow Wilson 
stopped—insisting, of course, that he 
was reversing the New Freedom while 
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THE MONTH 


at Johns Hopkins 


A calendar of events: 
October 25—November 30 


DRAMA 


FLIBBERTYGIBBET—Children’s Educational 
Theater. Sat., Nov. 1; Baltimore Museum 
of Art; curtain 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m 
Single admission: children $.35, adults 
$.80. Subscription price for the four plays 
of the Children’s Educational Theater 
season (Flibbertygibbet, Favorite Stories 
and Legends, Rumpelstiltskin, and Tom 
Sawyer): children $1.20, adults $3.00. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Chil- 
dren’s Educational Theater, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md.; 
or from the Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 
N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

‘HE Country Wire (by William Wycherly) 
—the Johns Hopkins Playshop. Tues.-Sat., 
Nov. 11-15; the Playshop, Homewood; 
curtain 8:30 p.m. Single admission: $1.20. 
Subscription price for the three plays of the 
Playshop season (The Country Wife, The 
Scarecrow, Theodore Marburg Prize Play): 
$3.00. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Johns Hopkins Playshop, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

TELEVISION 

The Johns Hopkins Science Review is being 

carried by the following television stations: 

*Albuquerque: KOB *Montreal: CBFT 

*Ames: WOI New York: WABD 

Baltimore: WAAM *Norfolk: WTAR 

“Soston: WBZ *Omaha: WOOW 

Shicago: WGN Philadelphia: WFIL 

Cleveland: WXEL *Pittsburgh: WDTV 

*Dallas: WFAA *Providence: WJAR 

*Houston: KPRC *Salt Lake City: KSL 

*Indianapolis: WF BM *San Francisco: KPIX 

*Johnstown: WJAC Schenectady: WRGB 

*Los Angeles: KTTV *Toronto: CELT 

*Louisville. WAVE Washington: WTTG 

*Milwaukee: WTMJ 
*In these cities, consult newspapers or 

call the stations for day and time of pro- 

gram. In other cities, broadcast time is 

Mondays, 8:30 p.m., EDT. 

Procrams: “Can Machines Think?”, dem- 
onstration of a modern robot—Oct. 27. 
To be announced—Nov. 3. ‘Man Against 
Cancer,” a three-part series in which lead- 
ing specialists discuss the status of the war 
against cancer—Nov. 10, Nov. 17, Nov. 
24. Dates given are those on which pro- 
grams will be seen in cities not marked with 
asterisk in list above. In other cities, con- 
sult newspapers or the television stations. 

VARSITY SPORTS 
Note—No admission fee is charged at 
any Johns Hopkins home athletic events. 

Persons who wish to attend Hopkins games 

during the 1952-1953 University year may 

obtain a free season ticket by sending a 

stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 


Je Ja ZAVADIL 


Gilman Hall 


Department of Physical Education and 

Athletics, the Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni should address 

their requests to the Alumni Relations Office, 

the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 

Md. 

FootBaLt—Johns Hopkins vs. Susquehanna, 
Sat., Oct. 25 (Homewood, 2 p.m.); Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Sat., Nov. 1 (away); 
Swarthmore, Sat., Nov. 8 (Homewood, 
2 p.m.); Dickinson, Sat., Nov. 15 (Home- 
wood, 2 p.m.); Western Maryland, Sat., 
Nov. 22 (away). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. Towson State 
Teachers, Tues., Oct. 28 (Homewood, 
3:30 p.m.); Drexel, Sat., Nov. 1 (Home- 
wood, 3 p.m.); Maryland, Wed., Nov. 5 
(away); Washington, Sat., Nov. 8 (Home- 
wood, 12 noon); Delaware, Sat., Nov. 15 
(away); Loyola, Thurs., Nov. 20 (away). 

Cross-Country—Johns Hopkins vs. Loyola, 
Sat., Oct 25 (Homewood, 2 p.m.); Dela- 
ware, Fri. Oct. 31 (Homewood, 4 p.m.); 
Catholic, Wed., Nov. 5 (Homewood, 4 
p-m.); Swarthmore, Sat., Nov. 8 (Home- 
wood, 2 p.m.); Middle Atlantic Champion- 
ships, Fri., Nov. 14 (at Delaware); Mason- 
Dixon Championships, Sat., Nov. 22 (at 
Gallaudet). 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


Marytanp Dietetic AssociatTion—Mon., 
Nov. 3; Hurd Hall; 8 p.m. 

CARDIOVASCULAR SEMINAR—Thurs., Nov. 
6; Hurd Hall; 4:30 p.m. Speaker: John 
Gosman, University of California. 

COMING EVENTS 

ENGINEERING ALumMNI—Thurs., Dec. 4; 
Governor Clinton Hotel, New York City; 
5-7 p.m. A Hopkins Hour in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Tue Piace or Music-DraMa IN Our 
Tueater—Mon., Dec. 8; Levering Hall, 
Homewood; 8:30 p.m. A Drama Evening 
presented by the Johns Hopkins Playshop. 


Since this issue went to press several weeks ahead of the period covered in this 


calendar, there may be last-minute changes and additions in the dates and times 
of events. It is advisable to confirm them by consulting the daily newspapers or 
by telephoning the Public Relations Office at Johns Hopkins. 


in fact he completed it and anticipated 
the New Deal by more than a decade.” 


_ the frailties of our party 


system, the people have elected to follow 
the gradualist course. Within each of 
the major parties the hard core of its 
supporters think and respond pretty 
much alike, and happily so. Because of 
| the diversity of the members, the broad 
basis of its convictions cannot be too 
unyielding. (In consequence favors are 
accorded to each “noisy group” and 
there is a disposition to identify them 
as party policies.) 

The critics of the gradualist course 





regard faith in a party system that runs 
to a course of deft dodges—a “principle- 
less politics’ —as a misguided confidence 
| because such a system, they say, wins 
| the battles of reform too slowly. 

It is true that we pay a price for the 
“‘illogicality” of our party system. Yet 
when weighed in the balance it is small 

| compared with what we stand to lose 
by speeding the arrival of a deep cleft 
| between the parties. 

“This talk about dividing the country 
into two political camps—one progres- 

| sive and the other conservative—is all so 
stuff,” Vice 
Garner has said. “There will always be 


| much former President 
| agitation for this realignment, but in 
my considered judgment it will never 
come. If it did, you’d find you’d have a 
radical and a reactionary party, and 
neither of these could serve the nation. 


Each of the two parties is in a sense a 
coalition. Any party to serve the country 
must be a party of all sorts of views, and 
through a reconciliation and adjustment 
of these views you get harmony and a 
program for good legislation and good 
administration. .. . 

“There are around forty-five million 


voters in this country. You’ve got a 
bedrock of around fifteen million in each 
party who will never scratch the party 
ticket, and they serve a great purpose 
of stability. You have another fifteen 
million who swing often or occasionally, 
or go fishing or stay home on election 
day, and these fifteen million serve a 
great purpose too. That is where you 
get your changes. 

“No one can figure a better system 
than that—one-third Democratic, one- 
third Republican, and one-third inde- 
pendent. Most American people have 
the same general ideas and concepts. . . . 
The pendulum swings from party to 
party on personality of candidates or 





issues, but at heart the country is always 


| . . ; 
| progressive and forward looking.”’ 
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NEXT MONTH 


Kveryone knows that surgery is one of the most exacting of human 


specialties. It requires long study and the development of sure skills. 
It requires, too, a teamwork and devotion among many persons besides 
the surgeon himself. It requires quietly efficient organization, smoothly 
working tools, a close coordination of effort in which many men anil 
women take part. Next month, in pictures, The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine shows the surgical team as it works—and, through the magic of 
the camera, the many things which must go on simultaneously to make 


surgery a success. Look for the picture story in the December issue of 
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On the campuses of our free universities, some 
of civilization’s greatest gains have had their 
birth. Investment in these universities is an in- 


vestment in strength for a way of life: in the 


new ideas which keep our civilization strong. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








